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4 Chats 


Seven Leaky Balls 


“Our teacher scolded us today,” 
someone told me not long ago. “We’d done 
something wrong, but it wasn’t very bad 
and we didn’t like to be scolded for it.” 

Now it so happened that a day or two 
after, I visited that classroom and learned 
that a ball the children played with had a 
hole in it and couldn’t be used. I offered 
to take it home and fix it. A boy was sent 
to the storage closet and came back a min- 
ute later. “Take your pick,” he said. ‘There 
are several more leaky balls in the closet.” 

“Several more!” I gasped. But it gave 
me an idea. I took the ball to a hobby shop 
and asked how to fix it. “Put a patch on,” 
the man said, and sold me a kit. 

Later I looked in the closet to see exactly 
how many leaky balls there were. 

Seven! Squashed together on a shelf! 

I took them home. The directions said 
the area around a leak should be scraped 
absolutely clean. I started to scrape. 
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As I did so, the thought came to me, How 
very much like scolding this is! Here were 
some balls, good balls, balls that were 
greatly valued, that had given a lot of 
pleasure for a while. But now they weren’t 
good for anything. They were laid up on a 
shelf, and had been lying there for months, 
and all because of some little holes, some 
small bad places that no one had bothered 
to fix. 

So, here is a girl, a good girl, one we 
all think a lot of. But she’s done some bad 
thing. Not a very bad thing. No one thinks 
she’s terribly wicked. Yet wise teachers 
know that if she keeps on doing this thing 
she’ll have to be laid on the shelf, put 
aside when Jesus comes, cast into outer 
darkness. 

So what should the teacher do to her? 
I know what I did to the balls. I scraped 
them, and it hurt. At least, it would have 
hurt me if I had been a ball! The teacher 
scolds the girl and it hurts for a while. 

But afterward I put on some patches. 
The bad places were fixed. The balls could 
be used again. The children could have 
fun with them. So the girl will be used 
and appreciated and loved again if she 
accepts the scolding. 

But there were three balls I had trouble 
with. One already had two patches. I put 
on two more, and still the ball leaked. It 
had many more holes. I gave up “scolding” 
it. It wasn’t worth the bother. Another one 
I could do nothing with. And as for the 
third, I put a patch on and the patch 
slipped off. I put on another and it came 
off too. It was as if the ball was saying, 
“I don’t need that scolding.” 

So, “Throw these three balls away,” I 
told the teacher next morning. 

But as for the four other balls that took 
the scraping and the patching gracefully, 
the children are happy playing with them 
today. 

And those children think it was very nice 
of me to fix the balls. But if a person who 
“scolds” our balls by patching them is our 
friend, isn’t a teacher who “patches” us 
by scolding us once in a while when we do 
wrong a very much better friend? 


Your friend, 


a Wlaxwrel 














A Greyhound bus answered 


The Prayer in 





the Snowbank 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


| png a funny looking cloud up ahead,” 
Mrs. Green observed as the car climbed 
the mountain highway late one afternoon. 
“If it were blacker, 1 might think we were 
in for hail.” 

Mr. Green only grunted, but his forehead 
was creased in a frown, and Mrs. Green was 
not sure whether that frown was from worry 
or from weariness. The Greens had driven 
far that day. They were missionaries home 
on furlough and they wanted to see the 
folks. Furloughs are so short, and home 
seemed like a magnet drawing them faster 
and faster toward it. 


Then a noise interrupted everyone’s 


thoughts, for the baby awoke with a cry. 
“There, there, honey,” Mrs. Green cooed. “I 
know it’s time for your bottle, and if Sister 
will hand me your bottle warmer, we'll plug 
it into the cigarette lighter and you'll have 
your dinner in just a minute.” Soon Sister 
was smiling happily down into the face of 





little brother as he nestled in mother’s arms, 
gurgling over the nice warm milk in his 
bottle. 

“Just as I feared,” Mr. Green said anx- 
iously. “Snow.” Mrs. Green looked up from 
feeding the baby and exclaimed at the huge 
flakes. 

“What a snow!” she exclaimed. 

“Isn't this fun?” Sally asked from the 
back window. “I’ve never seen snow like 
this.” 

“I'm afraid I have,” father said, softly, so 
Sister wouldn't hear. “It is so dark that I'll 
have to turn the headlights on.” But when 
he did so, it was like driving into a white 
wall. “I can’t see without the lights; and I 
can’t see with them,” he said desperately. “I 
can’t see the road at all. I guess the best 
thing to do is to pull off the road here 
where we can see a bit of the edge. The 
mountains are even worse up there ahead of 
us.” To page 16 


Snow began to fall in huge flakes, and soon the air 
was so thick with it that Mr. Green had to stop. 
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Only the hand of God could have prevented 
the frightened black pony from plunging into 


the path of the oncoming truck. 


With God at the Reins 


By MARCELLA M. COMSTOCK 


) ewe sun shone brightly on a midwinter 
day in Pennsylvania. It was a white, spar- 
kling, snowy world. A freezing rain had 
covered everything, especially the roads, 
with a layer of ice. Later, when a light 
snowstorm set in, the whole landscape— 
trees, shrubbery, buildings—became a glit- 
tering fairyland of tinkling ice and snow. 
The roads became extremely dangerous. 

And it was on this cold, snowy day that 
Marcia and Aileen wanted to ride their 
horses. The two girls lived on a Pennsylva- 
nia farm. Their father raised many horses 
and each girl had a horse of her own. 
Aileen, the older, had a small, wiry, black- 
and-white paint whose name was Beauty. 
Marcia’s was a chunky black horse with a 
white streak down her nose, which gave her 
the name Streak. Naturally, the girls were 
very fond of their horses. 

Marcia and Aileen had done a lot of rid- 
ing compared with most girls of their age, 
and in fair weather they often rode like 
wild Indians. But summer weather was one 
thing and this winter weather was another. 
That was the way mother felt, anyway. 

“But, Mother, you know we are supposed 
to take our music lessons today, and we can 
just as well ride over on our horses since it’s 
too dangerous to drive.” This from Marcia. 

But mother’s reply was, “It’s not necessary 
for you to take your lessons today. We can 
just as well phone your teacher and cancel 
the lessons until the roads clear a bit.” The 
teacher lived about two miles away. The 


girls would have to go part of the way on 
the main road. 

“Well, Mother, it isn’t storming now and 
we don’t need to ride in the middle of the 
road. We'll ride along the side where there 
is solid ground and not much ice,” Aileen 
said. 

There was more discussion. Finally, be- 
cause it was a lovely day, mother decided to 
let the girls go, but not without emphat- 
ically warning them to be very, very careful 
of the ice and not to ride fast. She saw the 
girls off. They turned and waved, calling 
back confident promises that they would be 
very careful and would come back soon. 

The trip to the teacher’s house was un- 
eventful. The girls chattered gaily, thrilled 
to be out on their beloved horses. They rode 
single file along the edge of the main road. 
There was only a small path there that was 
clear of snow and ice. 

In due time they arrived at the home of 
their music teacher, who was quite surprised 
to see them on such a day. She marveled at 
their bravery. They took their lessons, then 
started home quickly in order to arrive be- 
fore dark. 

All went well until they arrived at a 
certain point where the path along the edge 
of the main road was very narrow because 
of a steep embankment leading down to a 
creek below. Aileen was in the lead, Mar- 
cia followed at a distance behind. 

Marcia’s Streak was ordinarily an obedi- 
ent and well-behaved horse, but sometimes 
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when she was frightened by a loud voice or 
a quick movement, she did some sudden 
and unpredictable things. 

At this narrow part of the road, a large 
truck came roaring along behind Marcia. 
When Streak heard the noise, she picked up 
her pace and started trotting. The truck 
came closer, the noise became louder, and 
Streak became more and more frightened. 
She broke into a gallop, and then into a 
dead run. 

Marcia was eight years old. How could 
an eight-year-old control a frightened run- 
away horse on an icy path? Yet Marcia tried. 
But Streak had panicked beyond stopping. 
And trying to stop her might bring another 
great danger. Streak might swing to the 
right and plunge over the bank, or she 
might turn left into the path of the oncom- 
ing truck. 

So the two raced wildly on, Marcia cling- 
ing to the saddle and Streak desperately try- 
ing to keep ahead of the noisy monster be- 
hind her. 

Marcia by this time was completely 
frightened. As she saw the icy glare of the 
road flying by, she could only hope and pray 


that Streak, in her unreasoning fear, would 
not suddenly plunge to certain death in front 
of the truck. 

The truck was now very close. Streak 
went into a frenzy beyond all control. It 
seemed as if she would, beyond all doubt, 
break loose and leap into the road. 

And now the truck was beside them. 
And now it had roared by. The very mo- 
ment the truck was passed, the terrified 
horse dashed out onto the road and 
sprawled on the icy surface. 

Aileen, of course, had seen all that was 
happening but had been totally unable to 
do anything about it. Now she rushed to 
her sister’s aid. Marcia had quickly jumped 
from the fallen Streak and was holding 
the reins while the helpless horse pawed 
and clawed, trying to get a grip. After 
much effort, Streak and Marcia, both very 
weak and shaken but unhurt, managed to 
get back to the solid ground at the side of 
the road, where they stood, panting and 
dazed, while Aileen dismounted to examine 
both of them. 

“Are you hurt?” were her first anxious 
words. To page 16 
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The truck's roar put Streak into a panic. She raced ahead out of control along the narrow path be- 
side the road. Would she swerve to the right—down the bank; or left—into the path of the truck? 
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Scarface, the fox, taking one of my uncle’s chickens home for his little cubs to eat at dinnertime. 
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WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN—II 


The Springfield Fox 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


First of Two Parts 


HE hens had been mysteriously disap- 

pearing for over a month; and when I 
came home to Springfield for the summer 
holidays it was my duty to find the cause. 
This was soon done. The fowls were carried 
away bodily one at a time, before going to 
roost or else after leaving, which put tramps 
and neighbors out of court; they were not 
taken from the high perches, which cleared 
all coons and owls; or left partly eaten, so 
weasels, skunks, or minks were not the 
guilty ones, and the blame, therefore, was 
surely left at Reynard’s door. 

The great pine wood of Erindale was on 
the other bank of the river, and on looking 
carefully about the lower ford I saw a few 
fox-tracks and a barred feather from one of 
our Plymouth Rock chickens. On climbing 
the farther bank in search of more clues, I 
heard a great outcry of crows behind me, 
and turning, saw a number of these birds 
darting down at something in the ford. A 
better view showed that it was the old story, 
thief catch thief, for there in the middle of 
the ford was a fox with something in his 
jaws—he was returning from our barnyard 
with another hen. The crows, though shame- 
less robbers themselves, are ever first to cry 
“Stop thief,” and yet more than ready to 
take “hush-money” in the form of a share in 
the plunder. 

And this was their game now. The fox to 
get back home must cross the river, where 
he was exposed to the full brunt of the crow 
mob. He made a dash for it, and would 
doubtless have gotten across with his booty 
had I not joined in the attack, whereupon 
he dropped the hen, scarce dead, and dis- 
appeared in the woods. 


This large and regular levy of provisions 
wholly carried off could mean but one 
thing, a family of little foxes at home; and 
to find them I now was bound. 

That evening I went with Ranger, my 
hound, across the river into the Erindale 
woods. As soon as the hound began to circle, 
we heard the short, sharp bark of a fox from 
a thickly wooded ravine close by. Ranger 
dashed in at once, struck a hot scent and 
went off on a lively straight-away till his 
voice was lost in the distance away over the 
upland. 
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Vixen, the mother fox out for a walk. 
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After nearly an hour he came back, pant- 
ing and warm, for it was baking August 
weather, and lay down at my feet. 

But almost immediately the same foxy 
"Yap, yurrr” was heard close at hand and off 
dashed the dog on another chase. 

Away he went in the darkness, baying 
like a foghorn, straight away to the north. 
And the loud “Boo, boo,” became a low “oo, 
oo,” and that a feeble “o-o” and then was 
lost. They must have gone some miles away, 
for even with ear to the ground I heard 
nothing of them though a mile was easy dis- 
tance for Ranger’s brazen voice. 

As I waited in the black woods I heard a 
sweet sound of dripping water: “Tink tank 
tenk tink, Ta tink tank tenk tonk.” 

I did not know of any spring so near, and 
in the hot night it was a glad find. But the 
sound led me to the bough of an oak-tree, 
where I found its source. Such a soft sweet 
song; full of delightful suggestion on such 
a night: 

Tonk tank tenk tink 
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Ta tink a tonk a tank a tink a 

Ta ta tink tank ta ta tonk tink 

Drink a tank a drink a drunk. 

It was the “water-dripping” 
saw-whet owl. 

But suddenly a deep raucous breathing 
and a rustle of leaves showed that Ranger 
was back. He was completely fagged out. 
His tongue hung almost to the ground and 
was dripping with foam, his flanks were 
heaving and spume-flecks dribbled from his 
breast and sides. He stopped panting a mo- 
ment to give my hand a dutiful lick, then 
flung himself flop on the leaves to drown 
all other sounds with his noisy panting. 

But again that tantalizing “Yap yurrr” 
was heard a few feet away, and the mean- 
ing of it all dawned on me. 

We were close to the den where the little 
foxes were, and the old ones were taking 
turns in trying to lead us away. 

It was late night now, so we went home 
feeling sure that the problem was nearly 


solved. To page 17 
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A PACK of LIES 


By BERT RHOADS 


| pane a pack of lies—that is just what I 
want to tell you. 

The first lie was told me when I was a 
little boy, and I believed it too. Here it is: 
“If you touch a toad, you will get warts on 
you like the warts that toads have on them. 
So keep away from toads.” 

But I saw boys and girls handle toads, and 
they didn’t get any warts. And I learned 
some wonderful things about toads. A toad’s 
tongue is not fastened in the back of the 
throat as is yours and mine. A toad’s tongue 
is fastened close under his lower lip and 
the end of it lies back in his throat and is 
always sticky. And toads don’t have any 
warts. The things people call warts are only 
bumps. 

One day some sugar spilled on our back 
porch. Oh, the flies! They swarmed on that 
sugar. A large toad saw them and hopped up 
on the porch. He flipped out his sticky 
tongue and every flip put a fly away in his 
stomach. Sometimes he got two at one shot. 
I counted them. In just a matter of seconds 
he stored away fifty flies. 


Toads like potato bugs too. I threw down 
a dozen beside a toad in my garden. In a 
jiffy he swallowed the whole bunch. There 
are no bugs so dirty or nasty but that Mr. 
Toad likes them and eats them all. 

Now for the second lie. “Dragonflies feed 
snakes.” They do nothing of the sort. If 
your eyes are keen some bright evening, you 
can see dragonflies eating mosquitoes. But 
they don’t feed them to the snakes. They 
eat them themselves. 

And now for a bigger lie. “Most animals, 
birds, snakes, and bugs are the enemies of 
people.” 

Some birds do eat a lot of the farmers’ 
grain, but much of the grain they eat has 
already fallen on the ground and the farmer 
would never get it. But with all the grain 
the birds eat, they destroy enough harmful 
insects to pay for it all. 

Many years ago I was driving with a hay- 
rack along by a wire fence. There were four 
kingbirds keeping me company, two parent 
birds and two baby birds taking a flying 

To page 16 
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Mr. Toad thinks a dinner of crawly insects is by all odds the most delicious meal he can enjoy. 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


for Friday Evening 


By ENID SPARKS 


 yrenags WAY was sad. She had hoped 
there would be a church school for her 
to go to this year, but plans for one had 
failed and she must attend a junior high. It 
was hard not to be able to do the many 
things the other girls did. 

As Bonnie was placing her books and 
things in her locker, three of her classmates 
rushed up to her. “Aren’t you coming to 
the Girls’ Saddle Club Saturday morning?” 
Joyce asked. 

Bonnie blushed a bit and replied, “I’m 
sorry, but I guess you have forgotten I go to 
church on Saturday. I couldn’t possibly 
come to the Saddle Club.” 

“What a shame!” Joyce exclaimed. “Why 
don’t you go to church on Sunday like: the 
rest of us? You're always spoiling our plans 
with your silly notions.” 

“Someday when there is time, I'll be glad 
to explain it to you, but there’s the first bell 
for class.” Painfully Bonnie followed the 
three laughing girls to the classroom. 

Joyce was always tantalizing her in front 
of the other girls with embarrassing ques- 
tions about her religious beliefs. And Bon- 
nie’s tactful explanations were only met 
with impatient remarks such as, “Oh, you 
and your funny ideas!” Through all these 
bitter experiences, Bonnie found help in lit- 
tle seasons of prayer with the family. 

Junior, her brother two years older than 
she, had his trials too. 

Friday evenings always seemed especially 
lonely. One Friday night Junior dropped 
the MV Reading Club book to the floor be- 
side him. He couldn’t concentrate. Unhappy 
thoughts were making him hot and cold as 
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if he had been pricked by nettles. Still fresh 
in his mind was the bitter experience of the 
morning. He had tried to explain why he 
couldn’t play basketball on Friday evening 
with his team. The coach had not been sym- 
pathetic. The boys had taunted him for 
keeping Sabbath on Friday night. He had 
smiled faintly and tried to explain what 
the Bible says, but it was no use. It seemed 
that he was always in difficulty over his 
religion. 

“I don’t see why everything comes on 
Friday night,” he muttered just now. 

Bonnie looked up from her notebook, 
where she was arranging pictures for an 
MV Honor. “Did you ask me something?” 

“No,” replied Junior. “I was thinking out 
loud.” 

Bonnie grinned. “If you were thinking, 
something will happen!” 

“Humph,” Junior grunted. “I wish some- 
thing would happen—like going to the 
academy next semester.” 

“You know we can’t go this year. Dad 
can’t afford it,’ Bonnie reminded him. 

“You don’t have to tell me that again,” 
Junior answered impatiently. “Everything 
important, everything we really want to do, 
comes on Friday night or Saturday.” 

“Cheer up,” said Bonnie. “I have the 
same problem too. But there are lots of 
things we can do on Friday evenings. We 
can read the Reading Club books, we can 
work on MV Honors, or do a lesson in the 
Junior Voice of Prophecy Bible Course.” 

“Sure, sure. I know all that,” Junior grum- 
bled. “But who wouldn't like to do some- 
thing different for a change?” 
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Mother was listening closely to the con- 
versation as she worked on her plans for the 
junior division of the little Sabbath school. 
It was hard for her mot to hear everything 
that Bonnie and Junior said, for the family 
lived in a trailer house. “What about singing 
for a while?” she suggested. 

“Aw, Mom, you know we sound like a 
flock of crows, without a piano.” Junior was 
obviously not going to be cheered by any- 
thing. 

Bonnie nodded. “I wish we had a piano, 
but no such luck.” 

“Have you thought about praying for 
one?” mother asked. 

“Where would you put a piano in this 
trailer house even if we did have one?” 
Junior snorted. 

“Don't be silly,” Bonnie said. “There are 
pianos small enough for trailer houses.” 

“Suppose we pray about it right now,” 
mother said, and started to kneel. There fol- 
lowed an earnest season of prayer for some 
help on how to spend Friday evenings right. 

The family went into the town of Baker, 


SE .Bohimann 


Oregon, on Monday. It was decided that 
mother and Bonnie should visit the music 
store. 

But when the piano dealer heard what 
they wanted, he shook his head. “Nothing 
small enough,” he said. 

“We might have known he wouldn't have 
one,” Bonnie said, raising one foot as if she 
would like to stamp it down hard. 

“You don’t know of a used one that we 
might be able to get?” mother asked next. 

“Let me think,” the piano dealer replied. 
“Tl look in my files. Yes, here’s one you 
might try. Mrs. John Hunter, P.O. Box 97, 
Halfway, Oregon.” 

Bonnie and mother exchanged glances 
and began to laugh. “She’s our next-door 
neighbor in the valley,” mother explained. 

“I think it is about what you want,” the 
man said as he followed them to the door. 
“Good luck to you. If I can be of any serv- 
ice, let me know.” 

Right after breakfast the next morning, 
mother visited Mrs. Hunter. Mrs. Hunter 

To page 15 
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Bonnie read the letter. There was no mistake. What mother held in her hands was theirs to keep! 
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FLOWERS 
for the Fussy Woman 


By CAROLYN 


OU know what I heard?” Barbara said to 

Mary Jane as the two girls skipped along 
with Mary Jane’s sister Betty and their 
friend Nancy on a hillside one lovely sum- 
mer day. 

“No, what?” asked Mary Jane. 

Barbara snapped a yellow oxeye daisy off 
its swinging stem and straightened up, the 
better to impress Mary Jane with the seri- 
ousness of the situation. “You know that 
brown house with the white trim near the 
sanitarium?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“There’s a real rich woman living there 
now. She isn’t sick. She’s just here for a va- 
cation and she came here so she could be 
waited on. She’s too good to even use the 
furniture that was in there, I’ve heard. They 
had to move her own in. I haven't seen it, 
but I’ve heard that she has one of those beds 
with a back on it like a big arm chair. They 
say she just sits in the thing all the time.” 

“Well, what about it?” asked Mary Jane. 

“She’s mean! She won't even let anyone 
in to see her. I suppose she’s so rich she’s 
scared someone will steal something. She’s 
fussy about her food, and she’s fussy about 
the room. She’s fussy about everything. I’m 
scared even to pass the house.” 

At this harrowing account, Nancy, Betty, 
and Mary Jane looked at Barbara. They all 
wanted to do something. But what could 
they, ten- and twelve-year-old girls do for a 
rich woman? 

“Girls! I’ve got it!” Mary Jane exploded. 
“We're always reading stories about boys 
and girls who make mean people happy. It 
always seems as if they are just stories. 
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Here’s our chance to see if they really 
work.” 

“And what do you think you can do with 
this old woman?” Nancy asked sarcastically. 

“W-e-l-l, maybe we could take her some 
daisies,” said Mary Jane. “She might even 
like them.” 

“O.K. Let’s try it!” the girls agreed. So 
they began picking the white-and-yellow 
blossoms. Only the biggest ones and the 
freshest ones and the ones with the longest 
stems must be picked. At last each girl had 
an armful. But now that they had them, who 
was brave enough to take them to the fussy 
old woman? 

“Let’s all go,” said one. 

“Yes, let’s,’ said the others. 

“Who's going to talk?” came a weak little 
voice. 

“I don’t want to,” said Betty. 

“Nor I,” added Barbara. 

“Nor me,” said Nancy. 

“Nor I,” finished Mary Jane. 

“But someone has to. She would be mad 
if we all went and stood like dummies. Let 
Nancy do the talking.” 

“Yes,” two of the girls said—but not 
Nancy, of course! 

“All right,” Nancy gave in. “But you'll 
have to help.” 

“We will,” the others promised, and the 
four girls started across the pasture to the 
little brown cottage with the white trim. 

It wasn’t hard to go across the pasture, 
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The girls walked along with the daisies, trying to 
decide which of them should talk to the fussy woman. 
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but when the girls got in sight of the sani- Mary Jane knocked again, and the girls 
tarium they walked more slowly. And they _ listened. 


said very little. They were scared, though “I heard somebody move, or something,” 
they wouldn’t admit it. Then they saw the Mary Jane gasped, but before the girls 
little brown house with the white trim— knew what was happening they heard a 
and suddenly they wanted to run away. scratchy voice say, “Who's there?” 

Their legs shook as if there were a lion or a Oh, who were they? They couldn’t even 


bear in that house instead of a woman. But remember. They hadn’t expected this. Who 
= they kept on. And now they were right in were they? Again the scratchy voice said, 


front of the house. “Who's there?” If they could have, the girls 

“Let's take the daisies home,” whispered would have run, but they couldn’t even 
Mary Jane. “I’m scared, awfully scared!” move. 

“Let’s walk around a bit and then come “We're some girls,” Nancy stammered. 
back,” Nancy suggested. The rest of the “What do you want?” said the scratchy 
girls agreed that walking around would be voice. 
much better. But this road was a circle and What did they want? They didn’t know. 
it wasn’t long before the girls found them- They really didn’t want anything. 

| selves back in front of the little brown “We've... we've... br... brought some 
house with the white trim. flowers to you,” Mary Jane answered breath- 

| “We might as well get it over with,” said _lessly. 
somebody. The girls glanced at their flowers. Sud- 
“Might as well,” said the rest. denly they didn’t seem pretty any more. 


Not a sound could be heard as the girls They were just plain old daisies from the 
tiptoed up the path. Now they were on the cow pasture. What rich lady would want 
porch. What, oh, what would this fussy wild daisies? The girls were just about to 
woman be like? The girls were all ready to run when the scratchy voice said, “I'll be 
run—just in case the woman decided that there in a minute.” 


they'd taste good for supper! During that long minute the girls lis- 
Mary Jane knocked. There was no sound. tened. They heard paper rattle. They heard 
“I hope she’s gone!” she whispered. a door close. They heard a drawer slide in 
“Knock again,” ordered a brave one. and out. There were creepy footsteps. The 
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steps sounded closer . . . and closer . . . and 
c-l-o-s-e-r! Then a key rattled in the door— 
and suddenly the fussy woman was standing 
right in front of the girls, and they couldn’t 
say a word. 

“What did you say you wanted?” the 
woman asked. Her voice wasn't scratchy 
this time. 

"3 0...8...6... 90... 48M... 
a... give...a... you these daisies,” 
Nancy stammered. 

“Why, my little dears, come right in,” 
said the woman, flinging the screen door 
wide open. 

The girls entered the living room quietly 
and looked around. Sure enough! There was 
the bed with the high back. There were a 
beautiful rug and two lovely vases on the 
floor, one on each side of the fireplace. Yes, 
this lady was very rich. 

“You didn’t bring all of those beautiful 
daisies for me, did you?” she asked kindly. 

“Yes,” the girls said. 

“Well, how thoughtful of you! They will 
be very pretty in those two large vases.” 
She took the flowers and put them into 
water. Then she returned. 

“Here,” she said kindly. “Such good flo- 
rists should be paid for their flowers,” and 
she handed Mary Jane a piece of green 
paper. “Divide it among you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” the girls chorused. 
“But you shouldn’t pay us for the flowers. 
We gave them to you!” 

“Yes, I know,” replied the fussy lady who 
wasn’t fussy at all. “But I am gwimg you 
this! I have just one request. Would you 
bring me some long stems of Queen Anne’s 
lace? I’ve seen some around.” 

“Oh, those!” said Nancy. “They are just 
weeds—wild carrots we call them.” 

“But I get them from florists in New 
York and they call them Queen Anne's 
lace. I'd like two bouquets next Monday. 
You'll not forget, will you?” 

“No, we won't forget,” the girls prom- 
ised. “Good-by. We'll see you Monday. You 
can count on us.” 

“Thank you so much, girls. Good-by,” 
called the rich lady as the four girls walked 
down the path. Then they heard the door 
close and the key rattle in the lock. 

For the first time the girls had a chance 
to really look at the green paper. It was five 
dollars! What a lot of money for four aim- 
fuls of wild daisies. Daisies! Oxeye daisies! 
Daisies that grew in the cow pasture! And 
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it was the fussy lady in the little brown 
house with the white trim that had given it 
to them! 

“And just to think that she’s the one that 
gave it to us. We didn’t ask her for it, ei- 
ther,” the girls told their mothers, when 
they reached home. 

Sunday was a long day. It seemed that 
Monday afternoon would never come. But 
it finally did. Betty, Mary Jane, and Barbara 
went to get the Queen Anne’s lace. It was 
too bad that Nancy couldn’t go, but she just 
couldn’t. Happily the girls went out along 
the roadsides and carefully chose each lacy 
blossom. At last their arms were filled, and 
the girls hurried to the little brown house. 
They weren’t afraid this time. It seemed 
that they couldn’t get there fast enough. 

Again they found themselves inside the 
lovely lady’s house. 

“Oh, what beautiful ones!” the lady said. 
“You girls are so sweet to remember to 
bring them. Here, take this and use it for 
something you want very much.” She put 
a green paper into each girl’s hand. “And if 
you'd like to bring them, I could use some 
more Queen Anne’s lace on Thursday.” 

“We'll be glad to bring some then,” the 
three girls told her. 

“More Queen Anne’s lace on Thursday,” 
the girls repeated on their way home. 

“I wonder what she will give us next 
time,” one of them said as she looked at her 
dollar bill. “I really don’t care if she doesn’t 
give me anything. After all, these are just 
wild flowers. We don’t have to work except 
to pick them, and that’s fun. Besides, it’s 
pay enough just to know that she isn’t 

ussy.” 

“That's the way we feel,” the other two 
agreed. “We've been paid plenty.” 

Thursday afternoon found Betty and 
Mary Jane back at the little house. 

The lady smiled as she took the flowers 
and said, “I’m very sorry that I have no 
change today, but sometime you may go for 
a ride. I will have my chauffeur take you. 
Come back again soon and see me.” 

A few days later Betty and Mary Jane did 
go back. It was the first of August now and 
the flowers in the pasture and along the 
roads were not pretty any more. This time 
Mary Jane took her autograph book. 

“Oh, yes, I'll be happy to write in your 
book,” the lady said. “I shall be leaving to- 
morrow. You came just in time. I shall al- 
ways remember you as very sweet little 
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girls.” She wrote in the book and handed it 
back, then told the girls good-by. 

“We shall miss you too,” they told her as 
they waved. 

They walked around the circle-road and 
read the page as they went. “Just think, it 
was written by the fussy woman that lived 
in the brown house with the white trim,” 
the girls told Barbara and Nancy when they 
showed them the book. 

That page is still in my old, blue auto- 
gtaph book. I was Mary Jane. 





Something Different for Friday 
Evening 


From page 11 


told her that someone else was ahead of her, 
but if something should happen and these 
other people did not decide to buy the 
piano, mother would be next. 

That evening at worship there was 
another season of earnest prayer, that God 
would help the Ways to get Mrs. Hunter’s 
piano. 

Bonnie liked the color of the piano so 
much. Then, too, the piano would fit right 
under the window in the living room 
part of the trailer house. 

Early Friday morning Mrs. Way went 
again to see Mrs. Hunter. 

“You may have the piano,” Mrs. Hunter 
said. “But I must have the cash by Monday 
noon, for we are leaving the valley Monday 
afternoon for Cambridge, Idaho.” There was 
something about the way Mrs. Hunter 
spoke that said money or else! 

Mrs. Way thanked her for her offer but 
returned home with a heavy heart. Three 
hundred and fifty dollars by Monday noon 
—and not a penny in the bank. Could they 
go into Baker on Monday and make ar- 
rangements for a loan at the First National 
Bank? The raising of the money by the 
deadline was the subject of prayer at Friday 
evening vespers. 

Monday morning arrived. The sun shone 
brightly through the beautiful pine trees 
that had given the valley its name of Pine 
Valley. Bonnie gazed out the front window 
of the trailer house, out across the pasture. 
She did not even notice her favorite horse 
standing under the pine trees. She did not 
hear the birds that were feeding on the 
seeds from the pine cones. She was think- 


ing. “Will we be able to get the piano? Is 
Jesus sufficiently interested in two lonely 
juniors to help them get something differ- 
ent to do on Friday evenings?” 

Mother waited for the morning mail 
truck before leaving for Baker. Father had 
left for the woods early that morning. The 
children were ready to start to school. 

“What is this long yellow envelope?” 





SABBATH SUNSET 
By BERTHA CROW 


Pink and gold and gray and red 
Paint the blue sky overhead. 
As the bright sun slips away. 
At the close of Sabbath day. 


We've all been to Sabbath school 
To learn the Ten Commandment rule. 
Surely angels lingered there 

When we bowed our heads in prayer. 


Now the bright sun slips away 
At the close of Sabbath day. 
Pink and gold and gray and red 
Paint the blue sky overhead. 


PAPO ROOOOOO HS 


mother thought as she sorted the mail. “It is 
a letter from the Oregon Mutual Insurance 
Company. They have already sent us the 
insurance money for our barn that burned 
last June.” 

“What!” she exclaimed as she saw the 
check that was in the envelope. Three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars! She couldn’t believe 
her eyes. “There’s been a mistake,” she said 
to Bonnie. 

Mother read the letter to see if there was 
an explanation. Yes, the money was an ad- 
ditional payment for the loss of the barn. 

Mother heaved a sigh, grabbed the check, 
and flew out the door. Bonnie followed 
close at her heels down the path to the 
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Hunters.’ Mother signed the back of the 
check, made it payable to Mrs. Hunter— 
and the piano belonged to the Ways! 

The next Friday the family gathered 
around the piano for a short song service. 
Father offered a dedication prayer for the 
piano. Junior and Bonnie joined in a sol- 
emn promise to use the piano on Sabbath 
only for religious music and on weekdays 
only for the best of music. 

Bonnie was so very happy that she whis- 
pered to mother as they arose from prayer, 
“It was wonderful of Jesus to help us get 
the piano, wasn’t it?” 





With God at the Reins 
From page 5 
Marcia could only reply, “I don’t think 


so. 

After examining Streak and finding no 
injuries, the girls mounted their horses 
speechlessly and started slowly homeward, 
feeling the nearness of God. 

They told the whole story to the family 
as soon as they reached home and it was 
solemnly agreed by everyone that the 
watchful and benevolent hand of God had 
held the reins of the fear-stricken horse 
and kept both horse and rider from instant 
death. 

In the following years, Marcia rode with 
care and yet in faith, knowing that God 
rode with her. And if you want to know 
how I know, I am Marcia. 





A Pack of Lies 
From page 9 


lesson. They would fly on ahead of me and 
my hayrack and alight on the fence again 
and again, always keeping the baby birds be- 
tween the old birds. 

Once when they flew a big grasshopper 
flew too, right in the path of the birds. The 
rear bird seized him, and as he flew by the 
baby birds sitting on the fence he gave each 
one a bite. The grasshopper lunch didn’t 
delay the birds a moment. Quicker than I 
am telling you that big hopper was caught, 
prepared, fed, eaten—and forgotten. 

Because the kingbirds know so well how 
to drive away hawks, owls, and crows that 
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would like to lunch on eggs or baby birds, 
other birds build their nests close to the 
kingbirds’ nests. 

I saw a pair of them chase a crow once, 
and what a fine job they made of it! 

The secretary bird lives in India and likes 
to eat snakes. Were it not for this bird some 
parts of India would be overrun with poison- 


ous snakes. This bird is big and strong ng 
d 


knows how to get a cobra by the neck an 
eat him. 

A mother robin was out for food for her 
four babies. A boy with an air rifle shot 
off her bill, and after that she couldn't get 
food for herself or her babies. She died in 
her nest and her four babies starved to 
death under her wings. 

Now for the biggest lie of the whole pack. 
“When a boy with a gun or a slingshot kills 
five birds with one shot he is a real marks- 
man. 

Do you think so? Let us pray for that day 
when there shall be no more guns, when 
“they shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain.” 





The Prayer in the Snowbank 
From page 3 


Slowly he moved the car to the right, his 
head out of the window to try to see where 
he was driving. 

The car stopped. Mr. Green said he 
thought they must be off the road, and he 
was afraid to drive any farther to the right. 

They could see absolutely nothing but 
snow, snow, snow—huge fluffy flakes fall- 
ing like feathers from a feather bed. 

Half an hour passed and there was no 
letup. Both parents began to worry. The 
baby had drunk his last bottle of milk; there 
was not a drop more for him anywhere. The 
gas tank was only half full and could not 
last long to keep the engine running to heat 
the car. When it was gone—they dared not 
even think about that. 

When an hour had passed and there was 
no letup, Mr. Green told his wife and Sally 
just how serious the situation was and sug- 
gested that they ask God to save them 
from sure death in the snowbank. So in the 
car—with the motor running for heat, the 
baby asleep in Mrs. Green’s arms, and all 
three with bowed heads—the little family 
told God that they were His children trying 
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to do His will, and if He did not save them 
now, they would perish in the cold. 

As soon as the prayers were over, Sally 
expected the snow to stop, but it didn’t. It 
kept on coming down. 

Ten minutes passed. A pair of headlights 
loomed up from behind, and Mrs. Green 


@::: a big Greyhound bus. It blinked its 


ights at them and slowed a bit. Mr. Green 
got the idea: he would tag the Greyhound. 

He pulled in behind the big bus. With 
his headlights off, he kept his eyes on the 
red taillights of the bus and followed them 
for more than five miles through the moun- 
tains. Once they had to pull over and let a 
wrecker pass. How very grateful the Greens 
were that the wrecker was not needed for 
them! 

Then just as suddenly as they had come 
into the snowstorm, they were out of it. The 
Greyhound gradually gained speed and left 
the Greens behind. Its help was no longer 
needed. 

Did you ever hear of a Greyhound an- 
swering a prayer before? Well, that one 
did! It answered the prayer in the snow- 


bank. 





The Springfield Fox 
From page 8 


It was well known that there was an old 
fox with his family living in the neighbor- 
hood, but no one supposed them so near. 

This fox had been called “Scarface,” be- 
cause of a scar reaching from his eye 
through and back of his ear; this was sup- 
posed to have been given him by a barbed- 
wire fence during a rabbit hunt, and as the 
hair came in white after it healed, it was al- 
ways a strong mark. 

The winter before I had met with him 
and had had a sample of his craftiness. I was 
out shooting, after a fall of snow, and had 
crossed the open fields to the edge of the 
brushy hollow back of the old mill. As my 
head rose to a view of the hollow I caught 
sight of a fox trotting at long range down 
the other side, in line to cross my course. 
Instantly I held motionless, and did not 
even lower or turn my head lest I should 
catch his eye by moving, until he went on 
out of sight in the thick cover at the bot- 
tom. As soon as he was hidden I bobbed 


down and ran to head him off where he 
should leave the cover on the other side, and 
was there in good time awaiting, but no fox 
came forth. A careful look showed the fresh 
track of a fox that had bounded from the 
cover, and following it with my eye I saw 
old Scarface himself far out of range behind 
me, sitting on his haunches and grinning as 
though much amused. 

A study of the trail made all clear. He 
had seen me at the moment I saw him, but 
he, also like a true hunter, had concealed the 
fact, putting on an air of unconcern till out 
of sight, when he had run for his life 
around behind me and amused himself by 
watching my stillborn trick. 

In the springtime I had yet another in- 
stance of Scarface’s cunning. I was walking 
with a friend along the road over the high 
pasture. We passed within thirty feet of a 
ridge on which were several gray and 
brown boulders. When at the nearest point 
my friend said: 

“Stone number three looks to me very 
much like a fox curled up.” 

But I could not see it, and we passed. We 
had not gone many yards farther when the 
wind blew on this boulder as on fur. 

My friend said, “I am sure that is a fox, 
lying asleep.” 

“We'll soon settle that,” I replied, and 
turned back, but as soon as I had taken one 
step from the road, up jumped Scarface, for 
it was he, and ran. A fire had swept the 
middle of the pasture, leaving a broad belt 
of black; over this he scurried till he came 
to the unburnt yellow grass again, where he 
squatted down and was lost to view. He had 
been watching us all the time, and would 
not have moved had we kept to the road. 
The wonderful part of this is not that he 
resembled the round stones and dry grass, 
but that he knew he did, and was ready to 
profit by it. 

We soon found that it was Scarface and 
his wife Vixen that had made our woods 
their home and our barnyard their base of 
supplies. 

Next morning a search in the pines 
showed a great bank of earth that had been 
scratched up within a few months. It must 
have come from a hole, and yet there was 
none to be seen. It is well known that a 
really cute fox, on digging a new den, 
brings all the earth out at the first hole 
made, but carries on a tunnel into some dis- 
tant thicket. Then closing up for good the 
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first made and too well-marked door, uses 
only the entrance hidden in the thicket. 

So after a little search at the other side of 
a knoll, I found the real entry and good 
proof that there was a nest of little foxes 
inside. 

Rising above the brush on the hillside 
was a great hollow basswood. It leaned a 
good deal and had a large hole at the bot- 
tom, and a smaller one at the top. 

We boys had often used this tree in play- 
ing Swiss Family Robinson, and by cutting 
steps in its soft punky walls had made it 
easy to go up and down in the hollow. Now 
it came in handy, for next day when the sun 
was warm I went there to watch, and from 
this perch on the roof, I soon saw the inter- 
esting family that lived in the cellar near by. 
There were four little foxes; they looked 
curiously like little lambs, with their woolly 
coats, their long thick legs and innocent 
expressions, and yet a second glance at 
their broad, sharp-nosed, sharp-eyed visages 
showed that each of these innocents was 
the makings of a crafty old fox. 

They played about, basking in the sun, or 
wrestling with each other till a slight sound 
made them scurry under ground. But their 
alarm was needless, for the cause of it was 
their mother; she stepped from the bushes 
bringing another hen—number seventeen 
as I remember. A low call from her and the 
little fellows came tumbling out. Then be- 
gan a scene that I thought charming, but 
which my uncle would not have enjoyed 
at all. 

They rushed on the hen, and tussled and 
fought with it, and each other, while the 
mother, keeping a sharp eye for enemies, 
looked on with fond delight. The expres- 
sion on her face was remarkable. It was first 
a grinning of delight, but her usual look of 
wildness and cunning was there, nor were 
cruelty and nervousness lacking, but over 
all was the unmistakable look of the mother’s 
pride and love. 

The base of my tree was hidden in bushes 
and much lower than the knoll where the 
den was. So I could come and go at will 
without scaring the foxes. 

For many days I went there and saw much 
of the training of the young ones. They 
early learned to turn to statuettes at any 
strange sound, and then on hearing it again 
or finding other cause for fear, to run for 
shelter. 

Some animals have so much mother love 
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that it overflows and benefits outsiders. Not 
so old Vixen, it would seem. Her pleasure in 
the cubs led to most refined cruelty. For she 
often brought home to them mice and birds 
alive, and with diabolic gentleness would 
avoid doing them serious hurt so that the 
cubs might have larger scope to torment 
them. 

There was a woodchuck that lived over 
in the hill orchard. He was neither hand- 
some nor interesting, but he knew how to 
take care of himself. He had dug a den 
between the roots of an old pine stump, so 
that the foxes could not follow him by dig- 
ging. But hard work was not their way of 
life; wits they believed worth more than el- 
bow-grease. This woodchuck usually sunned 
himself on the stump each morning. If he 
saw a fox near he went down in the door of 
his den, or if the enemy was very near he 
went inside and stayed long enough for the 
danger to pass. 

One morning Vixen and her mate 
seemed to decide that it was time the chil- 
dren knew something about the broad sub- 
ject of Woodchucks, and further that this 
orchard woodchuck would serve nicely for 
an object-lesson. So they went together to 
the orchard-fence unseen by old Chuckie 
on his stump. Scarface then showed himself 
in the orchard and quietly walked in a line 
so as to pass by the stump at a distance, but 
never once turned his head or allowed the 
ever-watchful woodchuck to think himself 
seen. When the fox entered the field the 
woodchuck quietly dropped down to the 
mouth of his den; here he waited as the fox 
passed, but concluding that after all wisdom 
is the better part, went into his hole. 

This was what the foxes wanted. Vixen 
had kept out of sight, but now ran swiftly to 
the stump and hid behind it. Scarface had 
kept straight on, going very slowly. The 
woodchuck had not been frightened, so be- 
fore long his head popped up between the 
roots and he looked around. There was that 
fox still going on, farther and farther away. 
The woodchuck grew bold as the fox went, 
and came out farther, and then seeing the 
coast clear, he scrambled onto the stump, 
and with one spring Vixen had him and 
shook him till he lay senseless. Scarface had 
watched out of the corner of his eye and 
now came running back. But Vixen took 
the chuck in her jaws and made for the den, 
so he saw he wasn’t needed. 

Back to the den came Vixen, and carried 
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the chuck so carefully that he was able to 
struggle a little when she got there. A low 
“woof” at the den brought the little fellows 
out like schoolboys to play. She threw the 
wounded animal to them and they set on 
him like four little furies, uttering little 
growls and biting little bites with all the 
strength of their baby jaws, but the wood- 
chuck fought for his life, and beating them 
off slowly hobbled to the shelter of a thicket. 
The little ones pursued like a pack of 
hounds and dragged at his tail and flanks, 
but could not hold him back. So Vix over- 
took him with a couple of bounds and 
dragged him again into the open for the 
children to worry. Again and again this 
rough sport went on till one of the little 
ones was badly bitten, and his squeal of 
pain roused Vix to end the woodchuck’s 
misery and serve him up at once. 

Not far from the den was a hollow over- 
grown with coarse grass, the playground of 
a colony of field mice. The earliest lesson in 
woodcraft that the little ones took, away 
from the den, was in this hollow. Here they 
had their first course of mice, the easiest of 
all game. In teaching, the main thing was 
example, aided by a deep-set instinct. The 
old fox, also, had one or two signs meaning, 
“lie still and watch,” “come, do as I do,” and 
so on, that were much used. 

So the merry lot went to this hollow one 
calm evening and Mother Fox made them 
lie still in the grass. Presently a faint squeak 
showed that the game was astir. Vix rose up 
and went on tip-toe into the grass—not 
crouching but as high as she could stand, 
sometimes on her hind legs so as to get a 
better view. The runs that the mice follow 
are hidden under the grass tangle, and the 
only way to know the whereabouts of a 
mouse is by seeing the slight shaking of the 
grass, which is the reason why mice are 
hunted only on calm days. 

And the trick is to locate the mouse and 
seize him first and see him afterward. Vix 
soon made a spring, and in the middle of 
the bunch of dead grass that she grabbed 
was a field mouse squeaking his last squeak. 

He was soon gobbled, and the four awk- 
ward little foxes tried to do the same as 
their mother, and when at length the eldest 
for the first time in his life caught game, he 
quivered with excitement and ground his 
pearly little milk teeth into the mouse with 
a rush of inborn savageness that must have 
surprised even himself. 
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G WATCH 
“CHOOSING GOD MAKES ME COURTEOUS" 
March 


20. Rom. 12:10 Only possible with Christ in 
heart 

21. 1 John 4:20  Love’s real test 

22. Heb. 10:36 Always a need for patience 

23. Eph. 4:2 Lowliness, meekness, and long- 
suffering 

24. Deut. 22:4 A Christian always helpful 

25. Eph. 6:1 Always obedient 

26. 2 Tim. 2:3 Endure hardness 








Another home lesson was on the red 
squirrel. One of these noisy, vulgar crea- 
tures, lived close by and used to waste part 
of each day scolding the foxes, from some 
safe perch. The cubs made many vain at- 
tempts to catch him as he ran across their 
glade from one tree to another, or splut- 
tered and scolded at them a foot or so out of 
reach. But old Vixen was up in natural his- 
tory—she knew squirrel nature and took the 
case in hand when the proper time came. 
She hid the children and lay down flat in 
the middle of the open glade. The saucy 
low-minded squirrel came and scolded as 
usual. But she moved no hair. He came 
nearer and at last right overhead to chatter: 

“You brute you, you brute you.” 

But Vix lay as dead. This was very per- 
plexing, so the squirrel came down the 
trunk and peeping about made a nervous 
dash across the grass, to another tree, again 
to scold from a safe perch. 

“You brute you, you useless brute, scarrr- 
scarrrrr.” 

But flat and lifeless on the grass lay Vix. 
This was most tantalizing to the squirrel. 
He was naturally curious and disposed to be 
venturesome, so again he came to the 
ground and scurried across the glade nearer 
than before. 

Still as death lay Vix, “sure she was dead.” 
And the little foxes began to wonder if 
their mother wasn’t asleep. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the first quarter: "The Blessed Hope" 


X/I11|—God's Plan Succeeds 


(March 26) 


Memory VERSE: “And my people shall dwell 
in a peaceable habitation, and in sure dwellings, 
and in quiet resting places” (Isaiah 32:18). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these three passages that tell of God’s 
plan completed: Revelation 5:13; Isaiah 53:11; 
Revelation 22:17, 20, 21. 


SUNDAY 
God’s Promise Kept 


Open your Bible to John 19. 


Right after the fall of Adam and Eve, God 
made a promise of final victory over Satan that 
has been very precious to His children in every 
age. He said, “I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel” (Gen. 3:15). 

This promise meant that God would put it 
into the hearts of His children to hate evil, for 
if they did not hate evil they would gladly sub- 
mit to Satan. This verse promises also that 
although the serpent—Satan—bruises God's 
church (the seed of the woman), in the end he 
will receive a blow on his head—a fatal blow. 

When Jesus came to the earth, He refused 
to give in to the temptations of Satan, and fi- 
nally died on the cross that we might live. This 
inflicted a deadly blow on Satan. Jesus showed 
this with His last dying words. Read them in 
verse 30. 

Satan knew then that his end was in sight. 
But not until the saints have spent a thousand 
years in heaven, until the wicked are brought 
to life in the second resurrection, and are led 
in an unsuccessful attempt to attack the New 
Jerusalem will the final blows be dealt. The 
wicked will be destroyed, and Satan, their 
leader, with his evil angels, will be cast into 
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the lake of fire nevermore to trouble mankind. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 673. 

THINK how faithfully God keeps His prom- 
ises. 

Pray for the day soon to come when all traces 
of sin will be wiped out forever. 


MONDAY 
The Whole Universe Is Satisfied 


Open your Bible to Revelation 5. 

“Why didn’t God make an end of Satan right 
away?” many people ask. 

The answer is that God could not, because 
He is a God of love. Had He immediately made 
an end of Satan, the angels and the inhabitants 
of the other worlds might have said that He was 
unfair and unjust, not giving Satan a chance. 
Therefore God allowed this little world to be- 
come an object lesson to the universe to show 
that rebellion against Him brings only suffer- 
ing, while loving obedience brings happiness. 

For thousands of years we have been watched 


by sinless beings. They are observing the re- 
sults of Satan’s rebellion. When they saw 
Christ’s suffering and Satan’s hatred against 


Christ, they understood the character and wis- 
dom of God. 

“Not until the death of Christ was the char- 
acter of Satan clearly revealed to the angels or 
to the unfallen worlds. The arch-apostate had so 
clothed himself with deception that even holy 
beings had not understood his principles. They 
had not clearly seen the nature of his rebel- 
lion.’—The Desire of Ages, p. 758. 

And now man is being given the chance to 
witness the results of rebellion. 

When Jesus comes, everyone will acknowledge 
God as fair and wise and good. ‘As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and 














every tongue shall confess to God” (Rom, 14:11). 
John saw a vision of this very thing, with ev- 
ery being acknowledging God. Read about it in 
verse 13. 
For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 670, pars. 2, 3. 
THINK of the justice and fairness of God. 
Pray not to be deceived by Satan into think- 
ing that God is unfair. 


TUESDAY 
] Jesus Is Satisfied 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 53. 


“What do you want most of all in all the 
world?” we often ask each other, and we tell 
of our desires. Some tell of things they would 
like to have, some of things they want to do. 

If we could ask Jesus what His greatest de- 
sire is He would tell us that it is to see the chil- 
dren of this earth accept His salvation and en- 
joy the “pleasures forevermore” that He has 
planned for them. 

One day that desire will be fulfilled. He has 
suffered agonies to bring it to pass, but He will 
count it worth the cost. A beautiful verse in 
Isaiah tells us of His satisfaction when He sees 
those for whom He has suffered in the home 
He is preparing. Read verse 11. 

“And I will rejoice in Jerusalem, and joy in 
my people,” Jesus says, ‘and the voice of weep- 
ing shall be no more heard in her, nor the 
voice of crying” (Isa. 65:19). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
827, par. 4. 

THINK! Will you disappoint Jesus by choos- 
ing the pleasures of this world instead of the 
joys He offers? 

Pray to be one among those that Jesus will 
rejoice over. 


WEDNESDAY 
Harmony in Nature 


Open your Bible to Isaiah 11. 

God’s plan was for the whole universe to be 
in harmony under the law of love. Sin upset 
that beautiful plan, however. Fear and distrust 
followed in the train of the first sin. It was seen 
not only between men, but in the animal world 
and in the plant world and everywhere. 

But when Jesus comes and when the new 
earth is established, harmony will be restored 
in nature as well as in man’s relationships with 
man. Read what we are told about the harmony 





that will exist between different animals that 
now are at enmity with one another, in verses 
6 to 9. 

There will be no desolate places on the earth 
where searing sun and drought fight back 
growth. Isaiah tells us of harmony and beauty 
in the plant world. He writes, “The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them; 
and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose” (Isa. 35:1). 

For further reading: 
p. 675. 

THINK how 
ture. 


Pray for the time soon to come when har- 
mony will be restored in all nature. 


THURSDAY 
Christ’s Last Promise and Invitation 


The Great Controversy, 


Satan’s work is seen in all na- 


Open your Bible to Revelation 22. 

Those who will enjoy the pleasures Jesus has 
promised can have them only on one condition. 
You can read what that condition is in verse 14. 

“Obedience to God’s commandments is the 
price of heaven.”’—Child Guidance, p. 224. 

Jesus so much wants us to enjoy heaven and 
the new earth. While on earth He invited all to 
come to Him and promised them rest, Again in 
the last book and chapter of the Bible, He re- 
peats the invitation to come. Read it in 
verse 17. 

Did you notice that all who accept the invita- 
tion are invited also to pass it on to others. ‘‘Let 
him that heareth say, Come.” It is such a won- 
derful invitation, that we must pass it on. 

From Genesis to Revelation, the Bible is full 
of promises of Christ’s second advent. The sec- 
ond last verse in the book of Revelation con- 
tains Christ’s last promise and after it a prayer. 
Find them both in verse 20. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 302, par. 4; p. 303. 

THINK! Are you living 
Christ may come any time? 

Pray to be ready and to help others get ready 
for that great event. 


FRIDAY 


TELL A STORY around each of these words: 
. Bruise (Gen. 3:15) 

. Finished (John 19:30) 

. Knee (Rom. 14:11) 

. Lamb (Rev. 5:13) 

(More on next page.) 


day by day as if 


PWN 
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. Satisfied (Isa. 53:11) 

. Rejoice (Isa. 65:19) 

. Wolf (Isa. 11:6) 

. Blossom (Isa. 35:1) 
Commandments (Rev. 22:14) 
10. Come (Rev. 22:17, 20) 
Review the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
ble Story, vol. 10, pp. 201-208. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9. 


The Bi- 





The Springfield Fox 
From page 19 


But the squirrel was working himself into 
a little craze of foolhardy curiosity. He had 
dropped a piece of bark on Vix’s head, he 
had used up his list of bad words and he had 
done it all over again, without getting a sign 
of life. So after a couple more dashes across 
the glade he ventured within a few feet of 
the really watchful Vix, who sprang to her 
feet and pinned him in a twinkling. 

“And the little ones picked the bones 
e-oh.” 

Thus the rudiments of their education 
were laid, and afterward as they grew 
stronger they were taken farther afield to 
begin the higher branches of trailing and 
scenting. 

For each kind of prey they were taught a 
way to hunt, for every animal has some 
great strength or it could not live, and some 
great weakness or the others could not live. 
The squirrel’s weakness was foolish curi- 
osity; the fox’s that he can’t climb a tree. 
And the training of the little foxes was all 
shaped to take advantage of the weakness of 
the other creatures and to make up for their 
own by defter play where they are strong. 

From their parents they learned the chief 
axioms of the fox world. How, is not easy to 
say. But that they learned this in company 
with their parents was clear. Here are some 
that foxes taught me, without saying a 
word: — 

Your nose is before your eyes, then trust 
it first. 


Never leave a straight trail if a crooked 
one will do. 

Running rills cure many ills. 

Dust and water burn the scent. 

Never hunt mice in a rabbit-woods, or 
rabbits in a henyard. 

Keep off the grass. 

Inklings of the meanings of these were 
already entering the little ones’ minds 
thus, “Never follow what you can’t smell, 
was wise, they could see, because if you 
can't smell it, then the wind is so that it 
must smell you. 

Meanwhile the hens continued to disap- 
pear. I had not betrayed the den of cubs. In- 
deed, I thought a good deal more of the lit- 
tle rascals than I did of the hens; but uncle 
was dreadfully wrought up and made most 
disparaging remarks about my woodcraft. 
To please him I one day took the hound 
across to the woods and seating myself on a 
stump on the open hillside, I bade the dog 
go on. Within three minutes he sang out in 
the tongue all hunters know so well, “Fox! 
fox! fox! straight away down the valley.” 

After a while I heard them coming back. 
There I saw the fox—Scarface—loping 
lightly across the river bottom to the stream. 
In he went and trotted along in the shallow 
water near the margin for two hundred 
yards, then came out straight toward me. 
Though in full view, he saw me not but 
came up the hill watching over his shoul- 
der for the hound. Within ten feet of me he 
turned and sat with his back to me while 
he craned his neck and showed an eager in- 
terest in the doings of the hound. Ranger 
came bawling along the trail till he came 
to the running water, the killer of scent, and 
here he was puzzled; but there was only one 
thing to do; that was by going up and down 
both banks to find where the fox had left the 
river. (To be finished next week) 
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For ql sociability! 


> Fascinating games to play—for all age groups. The 
happiest families are the ones that have regular periods 
of recreation. These games are educational, too. 





Select several from this list: 


FOUR DUZIT—Approximately Bible Books—Primary upward. 

10 or older. One to 6 or7 players. $1.25 Any number. $1.25 
- — Ages 3 to 7. One or a okas Dihiis Conapinhe—Denkane, 

Musical Fun—10 or older. Three EE, Se AN SO v.95 
to 18 players. $2.75 Bible Truth—Junior and up- 

Bible Journeys—All ages. Two ward. From 2 to a group. $1.25 
to 6 players. $2.75 : d 

Bible Seek—Juniors, youth, Spelling Game—Juniors and 

adults. Any number up to 20. — $1.75 younger. Any number. $1.00 
Bible Characters—Youth and Bible Groups and John and 

adults. Family circle or church Judas Game (2 in 1)—Young 
groups. $1.25 people of all ages. $1.25 


“Let the parents study to get up something to take the 
place of more dangerous amusements. Give your children to 
understand that you have their good and happiness in view.” 
—Testimonies, vol. 1, p. 514. 
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CHARLIE THE CHEETAH, No. 7-By Harry Baerg 
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1. The trainer took the hood off Charlie and showed 
him a band of black buck the hunters had seen far 
in the distance. 2. When he saw them, the cheetah’s 
mane bristled and he walked stiffly with his tail 
sticking straight out behind him. 3. He ran toward 


the antelope. When he came to a brushy area he 
took occasional spy hops to see above the bushes, for 
he hunted almost entirely by sight as a greyhound or 
wolfhound would do. Of course, his springing up 
like this could give him away, but he had to do it. 





























4. When he lost sight of his prey in rough country 
he climbed a stub or tree to look around. It was at 
times like these that he planned his strategy and 
route of attack. 5. As long as he was well hidden he 
loped along easily, saving his wind for the final rush. 


6. Then when he came close to the antelope and 
cover was more scarce—for antelopes like to feed 
where they can see in all directions—he flattened 
out on the ground and crawled. Whenever the 
buck’s head went up, he froze. Nearer, nearer . . 


























7. When he was as close as he could get, he made 
a mighty leap. 8. The buck he had been stalking in- 
stantaneously leaped, too, for he was no slouch and 
appeared to be mounted on coil springs that were 
suddenly released. His great bounds covered nearly 
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twenty feet and he seemed to sail like the wind. 9. 
Charlie, after his first jump, landed with all four 
feet working and tore through the grass so fast his 
legs were lost in a blur. The buck would have to 
race away like the lightning if he hoped to escape. 





